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A Bibliographical Guide to Old English Syntax. Frank H. 
Chase, Clark Scholar in Yale University. Fock : Leipzig. 
pp. 27. 

This pamphlet offers an interesting resume of the present condi- 
tion of investigation in Anglo-Saxon syntax, a searching criticism of 
the relatively inutile methods of the past, and a suggestion towards 
more comprehensive methods of investigation for the future. 

The bibliography proper, including more than seventy titles arranged 
alphabetically by authors, is certainly more complete than any former 
list, probably from the point of view of the actual investigator abso- 
lutely complete. Formal correctness would have required the regis- 
tering of reviews under each title. Possibly Dr. Chase's experience, 
like the present writer's, has been, that important reviews of syntacti- 
cal dissertations are practically non-existent, while he may well have 
grudged space to the titles of perfunctory journal notices. Refer- 
ences to Wulfing's reviews in Englische Studien would have been at 
least a convenience. 

Four bibliographical tables classify the more important mono- 
graphs, — first, chronologically; second, by universities; third, under 
syntactical categories ; fourth, according to the text or texts investi- 
gated. In the " general " list of this fourth table I miss a symbol to 
distinguish dissertations registering full or relatively complete statis- 
tics from those which contain examples for purposes of exposition 
only. In the classification by universities, the dates of their incum- 
bency might well, in some cases, follow the professors' names. 
Sievers, for instance, is in no way responsible for the Leipzig disser- 
tations. 

Although Dr. Chase in treating Anglo-Saxon syntax is quite justi- 
fied in disregarding work in the Middle and Modern English fields, — 
the converse of course could never be true, — he might well have 
added in foot-notes works that definitely supplement the dissertations 
cited. Professor Ross' dissertation on " The Absolute Participle in 
Middle and Modern English," for instance, with Callaway's, makes 
the story of that construction complete for English. 

These tables, carefully compiled and admirable in typographical 
arrangement, form the most valuable portion of the book. They 
afford an orientation of the field such as we have hitherto lacked. In 
them one may see at a glance the contribution of each university to 
Anglo-Saxon syntax, the portions of the syntactical field that have 
been put in order or neglected, and the amount of work done upon 
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each text. The registration against four titles for yElfric (but one 
of these for the Homilies) and one for the Chronicle, of six for 
Andreas — this on a single page — exposes, as nothing else could, 
the sins of omission and commission with which candidates in Anglo- 
Saxon syntax as a class have been chargeable. 

Dr. Chase brings out briefly and moderately the moral of the 
tables, — the wastefulness of dissertations covering single texts only, 
the lack of sense of proportion that has directed more than half of 
the investigators to poetry rather than to prose, in prose, three-quar- 
ters of the work upon the partially latinized prose of Alfred rather 
than upon the Chronicle and ^Elfric. Finally Dr. Chase outlines the 
plan of the ideal dissertation in this field as follows : " The ideal 
dissertation in Old-English Syntax should, it seems to me, be a com- 
plete historical account of a single form of expression or group of 
such forms. It should cover all the important texts, at least the 
prose texts ; it should distinguish between early and late usages, 
when a distinction exists, and should point out traces of Latin influ- 
ence, if they are present. It should give accurate statistics of the 
proportional frequency of parallel modes of expressing the same 
idea, and whatever else may seem likely to be of use in the final 
determination of the norm for a given period." The utility of such 
definitive chapters of Anglo-Saxon syntax is obvious, their practica- 
bility is proved by existing dissertations, such as those of Blackburn, 
Callaway, Gorrell, and Smith, which fulfil, or at least approximate, 
this ideal. 1 Professor Wulfing's notable book points the way to that 
comprehensive syntax of our older language, for which such disser- 
tations as those just cited are the necessary groundwork. 

Some scholar with missionary instincts should see that a copy of 
Dr. Chase's bibliography reaches such candidates as may be planning 
dissertations on the " Dative in Be Domes Dcege," and that sort of 
thing, in time to warn them off altogether from syntax or to turn 
them into it intelligently. If this is too much to hope, we may at 
least wish for this useful little book the welcome it deserves with all 
who interest themselves seriously in the study of Anglo-Saxon syntax. 

Frank Jewett Mather, Jr. 

Williams College. 

1 Since writing the above I have received The Present and Past Periphrastic 
Tenses in Anglo- Saxon by Dr. Constance Pessels, Johns Hopkins, Diss., Strass- 
burg, Trubner 1896, a statistical study of like scope with those cited. 



